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Hite of Rord Byron. 


THERE is not, we feel assured, a single 
PKL ing re 
{ t feeling o which the 
death of Lornp Brnow has occasioned. 
Born to rank and affluence, and 

ing @ genius of the highest salle, his 
Lordship was, by domestic circumstances, 
driven from his 
died an alien to the country his talents 
have so much adorned :: for, much as the 
world may differ as to the motive or ten- 
dency of some of his recent works, no 
po caplet ipa re 
of his age ; and his death, at an early age, 
and in a distant land, would of itself dis- 
arm every ingenuous mind, had he not 
perished in the most sacred of all causes, 
that of assisting a brave and oppressed 
people to shake off the yoke, and to rescue 
a christian ian people from the dominion of 
the infidel Turks. 

It has been remarked by the sages of 
ancient and modern times, that the pos- 
session of ex mental endow- 
ments, or suddenly and fortuitously ac- 
quired honours, are seldom. conducive to 
happiness. Whether this may arise from 
the high-toned and heart-swelling antici- 
pations which genius usually generates, 
and experience almost as frequently dis- 
appoints; or whether, as some eloquent 
misanthropists have imagined, there is 
greater misery than felicity in the lot of 

uman life, and the more an individual 
is exalted above his fellows, the more his 
calamities are conspicuous, it remains for 
time and philosophy to‘determine. Burns 
has well observed, that although 
‘A few seem favourites of fate, 
In ‘s lap carest ; 
Yet think not all the rich and great 
Are likewise truly blest.” 
And certain it is, that much the greater 
part of the memoirs of men of genius, 
and other distinguished 


me and family, and has - 


or imaginary woes in the savage silence 
of the desert, than to t the consola- 


tory support which the philanthropy of 
society is y ready to administer. 
Such was the disposition of the poet who 
exclaimed, 


It is, however, very difficult to account 
for a feeling of this sort, though of. its 
reality there can be no doubt ;- and we 
know, from the amazing intensity of feel- 
ing which is observable in some of our © 
early inspired poets, from their invocations 
of the elements of nature to hear and re- 
cord their sufferings, from that wild and 
irresistible haughtiness of spirit which 
frequently works itself into an awful and 
horrible sublimity,.and from‘ that conse- 
quent deep and deadly scepticism which 
casts its ghastly. gloominess over the ne- 
tural and beautiful pictures of the imagi- 
nation, that the majority of mankind has 
No reason to-complain because -provi 
has not endowed them with those wonder- 
ful intellectual powers. 

Py individuals, either of a former Me 

e mt age, aj More stron: 
to illustrate theese tablanslioly ereihs 
than Lord Byron, who, though bern to 
fortune and.to fame, ahd possessing ta- 
lents the most brilliant, was subject to 
a gloominess of thought, and an intense- 
ness of feeling, which imbittered many an 


‘hour in his otherwise cheerful life. 


The annals of literature do not furnish 
a similar instance of extensive literary 
fame as that of Lord Byron; but, the 
nearest to it is the history of Pope (whom 
the noble Lord has so ably icated 
from the attacks of less liberal-and less 
able critics.) Pope was, however, more 
studiously correct in his compositions, 
and remarkably musical in the construc- 
tion of his verse. Byron, on the contrary, 
was of no pains to polish; and yet his 
rough and native gems ate of the first 
water, and may often rank with the most 
matured productions of our best poets. 
The distinguishing feature of Lord 
Byron’s poetry is eloquence, and ‘that of 
the most vehement character.. His verse 
rushes on with the rapidity of a cataract, 
in 


d carrying: our. ideas im 


along 
such a manner as to prevent any Ph 
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like repose or steady contémplation. “Yet, 
amidst the wild variety of objects and ob- 
scure disquisitions which this magical 
genius contrives to bring together, with- 
out any regard to appropriate selection or 
lucid arrangement, there are descrip- 
tions and sentiments of exauleite beaut 
scat 


duce such a character. His heroes speak 
a language supplied not more by imagi- 
nation than consciousness. They aré not 
those machines, which, by @ contrivance 
of the artist, send forth a music of their 
own; but, instruments through which he 
breathed his very soul in tones of 
sensibility, that cannot but give a sympa- 
thetic impulse to these who attend to 
them. The desolate misan y of his 
mind, rose and threw its dark over 
his poetry like one of his own ruined 
eastles ; we feel it to be sublime, and are 
pometimes lost in admiration unawares. 
We have already alluded to the con- 
nection between the chatacter of 
Lord: Byron and his Poems; and the 
of his works sufficiently demon- 
strates er heey of his life over = 
talents. At every we recognise the 
fact in his wered Childe Harold, 


Manfred, and, with some qualification, 
we might add Don Juan, are all Byron— 
he lives and breathes in every page. 


. Geotge Gotdon, Lord B 


yron, had not 
énly his own talents, but the pride of il- 
lastrious aficestry to boast ¢ even so 
early as the conquest his family wae dis- 
tinguished, not merely for their extensive 
manors in Lancashire and other but 
for their prowesainarms. When Edward I. 


com foe ree: teeter 
In the feadal ages, e Byrots were ala 


lan: eof their family motte, * Crede 

» Twoof the fell at the 
battle of Cressy, ing with theit 
own lives a glorious trium’ Another 
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de Byron was a man of honour 2s 
well as a brave warrior; he was very 


tatlegate wel ie bour, Sir Gervase 
Clifton ; Byron fought 
under ry, and under 


ifton family, aid is now in the 
sion of s descendatit of the gallant Sir 
Gervase. 
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a. some " 
denen of North Wale oat ae 


such & yaad: foot: a 
cubenen oper ohe the enemy ; 


John, beeame their male heir : ep 
was made a Knight of the Bath, at the 
coronation of James I. He had eleven 
sons, of whom the major 7 te sonore 

guished themselves for their 
wae Aon the ‘side of Charlee I rif rm 


At the battles of shill and News 
bury, the Byrons renderedthemselves very 
conspicuous ; and the still more fatal con- 
test at Marston Moor, where ‘seven 
brothers of the ono were engaged : 
four of them fell in defence of the royal 
cauise. 

This circumstance has been feelingly 
alluded to in 8 poem written by their illus: 
trious descendant, the late Lord Byron, en- 
titled, att “* Adieu to Newstead ‘Abbey een 
the family residence of the Byrons 
the apt until eae the las last few 
years. In this Ww was written 
when his Lordship was only fifteen years 
of age, he gives such a brief, but animated 

ion of his ancestors, that we shall 
be excused for introducing it in his 
memoirs :— 
“ THROUGH thy Dattlements, Newstead, the 
hollow winds whistle ; 


Thou, the hall of my fathers, art gone to decay ; 
In, thy ‘once smiling garden, the hemlock and 


Have choked up the tose which late bloom’d in 
the way. 
Of the and barons phe mentee to battle 
Led t ae rey ee Europe tine’s 
The cbeutchosn, and shield; which with every 
ee to sad vestiges now that remain. 
No more doth old Robert, with harp-stringin 
fumbers, : 
- Raise a flame in the breast for the war laurel'd 
Near Aakalon'y towers, Solin of Horistan + stum- 
Unnerved is the hand of his minstrel by death. 
pr ken peer ete be etry Mae doer 


Mi the ao, of your untry 
v Jou fought, ot your ou still are 


* For of 
in, corared view om unt destrtptiva 


alii yr Dery, = snoient 
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On Marston* with Rupert *gainst traitors com 


Four brothers enrich’d with their blood the 
bleak field, 
ne of a monarch, their country des 
mn 
Till death their attachment toroyalty seal’d. 
Shades of heroes, farewell! your descendant, de- 


From Tae at of his ancestors, bids you adieu! 
sr “1 at home, your remembratice impart- 


News p PREY, he'll think upon glory and you. 


Though a tear dim his e at this sad separation, 
*Tis nature, not t fear, that excites his r t 5 
Far distant he goes, with the same em 
The fame of his fathers he ne’er can forget. 
That fame, and that peg still will he cherish ; 
He = that he ne’er will disgrace your re: 


Like you will he live, o wil perish ; 
sa decay’d, wishes mae "oat with 
your own.” 

Sir John B one of the survivors in 
that dreadful day, fatal alike to his family 
andthe cause they espoused, was 2nd oe 
to many important commands, octus 

ies a conspicuous in the pages of 
Clarendon. ‘ In truth,” says this 


son of known fo 
manne to chet trust, he 
to remove him without any 
pe 1 08 chatge ;”’ but afterwards, when 
Sir John himself desired to ‘be freed 
from the agony and vexation of that 
place,” his majesty consented to the 
alteration. 

He was created Lord Byron, Oct. a4, 
1643, with a collateral remainder to 
brothers, and after pres hn ena c¥ ro 
vices, he a on the decline of the king’s 
affairs, appointed governor to the Duke of 
York ; Ha this office he he died in France, 
in 1652, withcut issue, when his brother 
Richard, who was knighted by ers ae 
and had a command at the battle of 
hill, bécame second Lord Byron. é 
was governor of Appleby-castle, and also 

ished in the government 
of Newark. He died 1679, aged 74, and 
it is recorded on his témb, in the church 
of Hucknal-Tokard, that, ‘* with the rest 
of his ‘family, being seven’ brothers, he 
faithfully served King Charles I. in the 
eivil wars,” and that they: “ suffered much 
for their loyalty, and lost all their for. 
tunes; yet it p God so_to bless the 


* The battle of Marston Moor, here the ad- 
herents of Charles I. A defeate 


t Son 
Charles I. 
in the reign of BP Charice Il. 
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honest war gy-g Sa the en 
Lord B:; that he re-purc! part o' 
their et inheritance, which he left to 
his posterity, with a laudable memory for 
t piety and charity.” This second 
ord 3 mn was succeeded by his eldest 
son, William, who married Elizabeth, the 
daughter of John Viscount Chaworth, of 
the kingdom of Ireland, by whom he had 
five sons, all of whom died young, except 
William, whose eldest son, William, suc- 
ceeded him to the title in the year, 1736. 
A melancholy and unfortunate event, 
in which this nobleman was too fatally 
concerned, and which is already but too 
well known, induced him strictly to se- 
clude himself from public notice; so that, 
beyond the boundaries of his domestic 
circle, his title, his estate, nay, even his 
existence, seemed to be entirely swallowed 
in the deep waves of black oblivion. The 
remembrance’ of this sorrowful circum- 
stance is supposed to have had considerable 
influence at times on the mind of his 
late Lordship, and that it has cast its 
bleak shade, not only over many passages 
in his poems, but has tin; with its 
ly hue many of the scenes in 
which his moody and _ misanthropic 
imagination has been the chief actor. On 
the maternal side, the ancestry of Lord 
Byron is.also very ancient and illustrious ; 
his mother, from whom he derived the 
name of Gordon, . having been the last 
branch of that noble family which de- 
scended from the union of the Princess 
Jane Stuart, daughter of James II. king 
of Scotland, with the Earl of Huntly. 

The last Lord Byron, but one, had only 
one son, who held a commission in the 
army, and was killed in Corsica several 
years before the death of his father, which 
added not a little to the gloominess of the 
noblerecluse, and accelerated the succession 
of his present Lordship, astheinfant grand- 
‘son of the celebrated Admiral Byron, who 
was the eldest brother of the late Lord. 
This nobleman died on the 19th of May, 
1791, by which means our hero became 
entitled to the title and estates of his il- 
lustrious ancestry. His Lordship’s father 
married first the mess Conyers, daugh- 
ter of Lord Holderness, by whom he hada 
daughter; and after her demise the lady 
already alluded to, Miss Gordon, of Gight, 
the mother of the noble Lord. 

His Lordship spent a considerable por- 
tion of his early life in Scotland, where it 
is supposed the wild and mountainous 
scenes which surrounded him, contributed 
not a little to elicit and strengthen the 
mighty energies of his mind, and to imprint 
on his vivid imagination those powerful 
and beautiful images of natural grandeur 
and wildness which are so observable in 


the whole of his writi At times, his 
Lordship would exclude himself from his 
ordinary, companions, and. wander alone 
amidst the majestic and sublime scenery 
of the highlands, until his soul seemed 
tinged with those elements of real sublimity, 
and drank a species of inspiration from 
the mists of the mountains, . the wild 
waves of the ocean, and the black ada, 
mant of its terrific boundaries. 

The celebrated school at Harrow, and 
the University of Cambriage, had the 
honour of adding the polish of education 
to the innate powers of his mind, and 
several of his academic companions can 
relate not a few instances of the precocious 
talents and strange eccentricities, which 
even then characterised his Lordship. At 
this early period of his life he made man 
voluntary excursions to the Aonian Hill, 
and drank pretty largely of the Castalian 
stream, which, the work he published 
under the title of Hours of Idleness, a 
Series of Poems, original and translated, 
sufficiently proves; yet, premature as 
these poetic atemphe might be considered, 
and notwithstandin e severity with 
which the great ‘*-Northern Luminary,” 
the Editor of .the Edinburgh . Review, 
thought proper to handle them, there are 
numerous original beauties in many of the 
pieces, which those, whom a continuance of 
carping criticism has not blinded to the 
early glimmerings. of genius, would de- 
nominate the probable harbingers of the 
splendid galaxy that succeeded them. 

These poems were published at Newark 
in 1807, when his Lordship was nineteen 
years of age ; and from the dates prefixed, 
it appears that the majority were written 
between his sixteenth arfd eighteenth year. 
This circumstance the reviewers thought 
proper to comment upon in very harsh 
and unbecomi _ They com- 
mence their critique by saying, ‘ The 
poesy of this young Lord belongs to that 
class which neither gods nor men are said 
to permit. Indeed, we do not recollect 
to have seen a quantity of verse with so 
few deviations in either direction from 
that exact standard. His effusions are 
spread over.a dead flat, and can no more 
get above or below the level, than if they 
were so much stagnant water. As an ex- 
tenuation of this offence, the noble .au- 

thor is peculiarly forward in pleading 
minority. We have it in the title-page 
and on the very back of the volume ;.it 
follows his name like a favourite ‘part of 
his style. Much stress is laid upon it in 
the preface, and the poems are connected 
we this — statement of ues 

ticular dates, substantiating 
at Pihich each. was written. Now, 
law upon the point of minority, we hold 
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to be perfectly clear. It is a plea avail- 
able only to the defendant ; no plaintiff 
can offer it as a er ree | ground of 
action. Thus, if any suit could be 
brought against Lord Byron, for the pur- 
pose of compelling him to put into court 
a certain quantity of poetry; and if 
i t were given against him, it is 

probable that an exception would 
be ‘taken, were he to deliver for poetry, 
the contents of this volume. To this he 
might plead minority ; but, as he now 
makes voluntary tender of the article, he 
-hath no right to sue, on that ground, for 
the price in good current praise, should 
the goods be unmarketable. This is our 
view of thé law on the point, and we 
dare say so will it be ruled. Perhaps, 
however, in reality, all that he tells us 
about his youth, is rather with a view to 
increase our wonder than to soften our 
censures. He possibly means to say, 
*See how a minor can =_— This 
poem was actually composed by a young 
man of eighteen, aod this by one only of 
sixteen !’—But, alas, we all remember 
‘the of Cowley at ten, and Pope at 
twelve ! and so far from hearing, with 
any degree of surprise, that very poor 
verses were written by a youth from his 
leaving school to his leaving college, in- 
clusive, we really believe this to be the 
most common ef all occurrences ; that it 
happens in the life of nine men in ten 
who are educated in England ; and that 
the tenth man writes better verse than 
Lord Byron.” 

How far this spirit of prophetic criti- 
cism has been verified, the public are 
already pretty well acquainted ; and were 
it not for the influence which it had upon 
his Lordship’s future conduct, and to dis- 
play the sudden transition from severity 
to adulation, from gall to honey, on the 
part of his unmerciful castigators, we 
should not have distended our pages with 
these extracts. 

This critique elicited from his Lord- 
ship’s pen one of the bitterest and most 
powerful satires ever published ; a satire in 
which his Lordship attacks the Reviewers 
and the Review in general terms, as will 
be seen by the following extracts :— 

“ To these young tyrants, by themselves mis. 

placed 


Combined on the throne of Taste ; 


To these when authors bend in humble awe, 
‘And hail their voice as truth, their word as Law ; 
While these are Censors, (would be sin to spare ; 
While such are Critics, why should I forbear? 
But yet so near all modern worthies run, 

Tis dow whom to seek, or whom to shun; 
Nor know we when to spare, or where to strike, 
Our Bards and Censors are so much alike. 


“ Yet say! why should the Bard at once resign 
His claim to favour from the sacred Nine? 
For ever startled by the le mr howl 
Of Northern wolves on ; in darkness prowl: 
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A coward brood which mangle as they prey, 

By hellish instinct, all that cross their way : 

Aged or young, the living or the dead, 

No mercy find,—these harpies must be fed, 

Why do the injured, unresisting yield 

The calm possession of their native field? 

Why tamely thus before their fangs retreat, 

Nor hunt the bloodhounds back to ur’s seat ?"° 
Not content, however, with these ge- 

neral attacks, his Lordship personally sa- 

tirized some of the most popular 

of the day. As the poetic animadver- 

sions on several of these writers are emi- 

nently conspicuous for felicity of language, 

and severity of point, no apology is ne- 

cessary for ing a few quotations from 

the best of them :— 


SOUTHEY. 

*« But if, in spite of all the world can say, 
Thou still wilt verseward plod thy weary way ; 
If still in Berkeley Ballads most uncivil, 

Thou wilt devote old women to the devil, 

The babe unborn thy dread intent may rue: 

* God help thee,’ Southey, and thy readers too.” 
WORDSWORTH. 

“« Thus when he tells the tale of Betty Foy, 
The idiot mother of ‘ an idiot Boy ;’ F 
A moon-struck silly lad who lost his way, 

And, like his bard, confounded night with day, 


So close on each pathetic part he dwells, 
And each adventure so sublimely tells, 
That all who view the ‘ idiot in his glory,’ 
Conceive the Bard the hero of the story.” 
COLERIDGE. 


“ If inspiration should her aid refuse 
To him who takes a Pixy for a Muse, 
Yet none in lofty numbers can surpass 
The Bard who soars to elegize an ass.” 
How well the subject suits his noble mind! 
‘ A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind !’ ” 


His Lordship’s pen, however, was rot 
entirely dipped in gall; on the contrary, 
there are many very beautiful lines eulo- 
gizing the productions of Messrs. Gifford, 
Kirke White, Sotheby, Macneil, Crabbe, 
Shee, Rogers, and Campbell. 

Lord Byron declares towards the ter- 
mination of the poem, that it was his 
intention to close, from that period, his 
newly-formed connexion with the Muses, 
and that should he return in safety from 
the ‘“* Minarets” of Constantinople, ‘the 
S* Maidens of Georgia,”? and the “+ sub- 
lime snows” of Mount Caucasus, nothing 
on earth should tempt him to resume the 


pen. 

Happily for the republic of letters this 
resolution was not preserved; and the 
noble Bard, with. that generosity which 
usually accompanies true genius, has not 
only forgiven Mr. Jeffrey, the Editor of the 
Edinburgh Review, but thus flatteringly 
alludes to him in one of his poems :— 

** And all our little feuds, at least, all mine, 
Dear Jeffrey, once my most redoubted foe, 
(As far as rhyme and criticism combine 
To make such puppets of us things below,) 
Are over; here’s a health ‘to Auld Lang Syne.’ 
I do not know you, and may never know 
Your face--but you have acted on the whole 
Most nobly, and I own it from my soul, - 
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id I the phrase of * Auld Lang Syne, 
ie ee to you-the more's the pity 
For me, I would rather take my wine 

With you, than aught, (save Scott,) in your 
proud city: 
But, somehow, it may seem a school-hoy’s whine, 
Aud yet I seek not to be > grand nor witty, 
But I am half a Scot by birth, and bred 
A whole one, and my heart flies to my head.”’ 

This is not the only instance in which 
Lord B exhibits his attachment to 
Scotland. His remembrances of the 
scenes of his childhood are recorded in an 
early poem on Loch na Garr, a mountain 
which he describes as “one of the most 
sublime and picturesque amongst our 
Caledonian Alps.” ‘Though the verses 
were among his earliest poetical efforts 
they have much poetical force, and are by 
né méans devoid of harmony, as may be 
seen from the following extract ;— 

Ab! there my young footsteps in infancy wan- 
er’d, 
My cap was the bonnet, my cloak was the 


On Chieftains long perish’d my memory pon- 
rr’ 
aaa = 4 i strode through the pine-covered 


I sought not home till the day’s dying glory 
Gave place to the rays of the bright polar 


For fancy ‘was cheer'd by traditional story, 
—_— by the natives of dark Loch n 
arr.” 


Among the early amusements of his 
Lordship, were swimming and managing 
a boat, in both of which he is said to have 
acquired a great dexterity even in his 
childhood. In. his aquatic excursions near 
Newstead Abbey, he had seldom an 
gther companion than a large Newfound. 
land dog,to try whose sagacity and fidelity, 
he would sometimes fall out of the boat, 
as if by accident, when the dog would 
seize him and him ashore. On 

ing this dog, in the autumn of 1808, 

i ip caused a monument to 
be erected, commemorative of its attach. 
ment, with an inscription, from which we 
extract the following lines :— 

‘ ¥e who, perchance, behold this simple urn 
on—it honours none you wish to mourn! 

‘0 mark a friend’s remains these stones arise— 
¥ never knew but one, and here he lies.” 

His Lordship, when very young, was 

laced under the guardianship of Mr. 

te, an eminent solicitor, who, by a 
singular coincidence of circumstances, 
likewise become the guardian of the ac- 
complished Miss Ch—worth, whose father 
had formerly fallen a victim to the deadl 
resentment of a very near relative of his 
To this lady, notwithstanding the 
family feud, it was the wish of their 
guardian, Lord Byron should be united; 
and there are pretty strong grounds for 
supposing that the inclinations of his 
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Lordship were not at variance with the in- 
tentions of his The lady, 
however, from nae Hepa er and 
perhaps still more an early-formed 
attachment to J. M—sters, Esq. then 
honoured, from his fashionable n 
with the more familiar appellation of 
“the gay Jack M—sters,” was far from 
being a ing ward. His Lordship’s 
eradeinenueraaeienemen dt 
reluctant fair one persone, yet 
he expressed the warmth of his feelings 
very frequently in his invocations of the 
uses. 

Mr. M—sters was a pre’ 
attendant upon Miss 
the purpose of avoiding him, Mr. Wh—te, 
his two sisters, Lord B 


constant 


much against the will of Miss C——th, 
they fled athis approach. At these places 
our noble hero entered with great cor. 
diality into all the fashionable amuse. 
ments of the time; and though he 
affected a wish not to be known, he was 
generally distinguished by the hilarity of 
his heart, the urbanity of his manners, 
and the buoyancy of his animal spirits 
and intellectual powers. His Lordship, 
—— was 7 pretty be for one 
Vv hionab! very frequent amuse- 
oue naturally unfit; hence he always 
expressed, if not by language, yet by 
strong unequiyocal sym s, an utter 
abhorrence to dancing. In other respects 
he promoted every thing conducive to the 
conviviality of the company. One morn- 
ing a party who were at the New Bath 
= nee later than usual to —_ 

t, requested some tongue. 
were told that his Lordship had eaten itall, 
‘°T am very angry with his Lordship,” 
said a lady, loud enough for him to hear 
the observation. ‘¢ I am sorry for it, 
madam,” retorted Lord Byron, * but 
before I ate the tongue I was assured that 
you did not want it.’ A retort by no 
means gallant. 

It was useless, however, contending 
with destiny. His Lordship’s fate was not 
to be united with that of Miss Cth, 
notwithstanding the ardency of his at- 
tachment, and the influence of their 
guardian. 

In the course of this amour, and pin 
cularly towards its termination, rd. 
Byron addressed some beautiful lines to 
= na en object of his ans 

any of those amatory morceaur dis 
considerable SiGatieal & excellence, mingled 
with much richness and tenderness of 
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knew my sins, but do not 
thine to break the bonds of loving. 


his I could destroy, 
the blisace that await him; 


re Canoot hate him. 


For then it beat but to adore thee 


# I seek for other joys ; 
Mate BA we rte tf ft madnes 


Jn though tious tor ngs, and empty noise, 
1 conener half my bowom’s suditeas. ; 
Yet even in these, a thought will steal, 

; Ta opite SH every wats sudeccest’s 

Ait know, tbat Seen ort lest for oven.” 

The anguish uced by unrequited 
love and depot ambition on a 
mind like his ’s, may be more 
aie 


in a literary point of view, have been 

a ? 

Gherill nope was epperetly blasted fr 
was 

deena teteeshl eo toaber for con- 

selation, unfer the extreme anguish of 


the conflicting passions, which li 
tures preyed upon the tenderest fibres of 
his heart, goaded him to a determination 
to quit the scenes where circumstances 

associations only served to awaken 
recollections which harrowed and tor- 
tured his soul to madness. 

On arriving at the of 


= Pann In ar. he 
passed throu ‘ortu, and § 
touched at Malta and Sicily, aoe 
ceeded to the Morea and Constantinople, 
during part of which tour he was accom- 
panied by Mr. John Cam Hobhouse, the 
present of Sir Francis Burdett 
in the representation of Westminster. He 
was not of that class of travellers who go 
to learn, and his statements of fact are 
not always to be relied on, as they take 
the hue of his imagination, oftentimes 
brilliant and lively, sometimes — 
pa but generally = and 
striking. an, at request 
of a friend, furnished his Lordship with 
introductory letters to the principal per- 
sons at Malta. He presented the letters, 
and was waited on in return by the indi- 
viduals to whom they were addressed ; 
but he refused their invitations, shut 
himself up during the greater part of his 
stay there, and of course had little, if any 
ity of knowing any thing about 
the country or its inhabitants. Neverthe- 
less, he presumes to say, “ the crime of 
assassination is not to Portugal. 
In Sicily and Malta we are knocked on 
the head at a handsome average nightly ; 
and not a Sicilian or Maltese is ever 
i ”? Nothing can be more etro- 


nearly 100,000 natives, with a garrison of 


reigners, only two ns were killed in 
all that time ; one by a robber who broke 
into a house to ph it, and the other in 
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a drunken quarrel, in which he probably 
was the 2 r cid on both nedaiions 
the police displayed the most laudable 
activity in endeavouring to bring the of- 
fenders to justice. The Maltese, what- 
ever they may he now, were certainly at 
that time as little given to assassination 
as any nation in Europe. 

In like manner Lord Byron charac- 
terised the Portuguese as a cowardly 
race— 


“¢ Well doth the Spanish hind the difference know 
*Twixt him and Lusian slave, the lowest of the 


After the battle of Busaco, the glori- 
ous campaign of 1810, and the expulsion 
of Massena's army from Lisbon, his 
Lordship found he was mistaken ; and his 
apology was curious. ‘¢ As I found the 

ortuguese, so I have characterised them. 
That they are since improved, at least in 
is evident.” 

It is somewhat singular that his Lord- 
ship should have then had a nariow 
escape from a fever in the vicinity of the 
place.where he has just ended his life, 
and when he esperienced the fidelity of 
the Albanians: 
- % When, in 1810,” he says, “ after 
the of my friend, Mr. Hob- 
house, for England, I was seized with a 
severe fever in the Morea; these men 
(Albanians) saved my life, by frighten- 
ing away my physician, whose throat 
they threatened to cut, if I was not cured 
within a given time. To this consolatory 
assurance of posthumous retribution, and 
a resolute refusal of Dr. Romanelli’s 


orsare ape I attribute my recovery. 
had left my last remaining English ser- 
vant at Athens; my oa or inter- 
preter, was as ill as m > and m 
arnaouts nursed me yrith an atvaition 
which would have done honour to civili- 
zation.” 

beer the Salsette frigate, in which 
Lord Byron was a passenger to Constan- 
tinople, lay in the Dardanelles, a dis. 
course a among —_ ee the officers 
‘respecting the icabili swimmi 
across the Hellespont.——Lord Byron and 
Lieutenant Ekenhead agreed to make the 
trial; they erence Sees ray this 
enterprise on the 3rd of May, 1810. The 
following is the account given of it by his 

IP seee 

“ The whole distance from Abydos, 
the place from whence we started, to our 
landing at Sestos on the other side, in- 
cluding the length we were carried by the 
current, was computed by those on board 
the frigate at upwards of four _. 
miles; though the actual breadth is 
barely: one. The rapidity of the current 
is such, that no boat can row directly 
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in some measure be 
circumstance of the 


across; and it ma’ 
timated, from 


e water was extremely. told, from. the 
melting of the mountain snows. About 
three weeks before, we had made an at- 
tempt; but having ridden all the way 
from the Troad the same morning, ‘and 
the water being of an icy chillness, we 
found it n to postpone, the .com- 
pletion till the frigate anchored below the 
castles, when we swam the Straits, as 
just stated, entering a considerable way 
above the E and landing below 
the Asiatic, fort. Chevalier says, that a 
young Jew swam the same distance for 

is mistress; and Olivier mentions its 
pee Be done by @ Neapolitan ; but 
our Consul at Tarragona remembered 
neither of those circumstances, and tried 
to dissuade us from the attempt. A 
number of the Salsette’s crew were known 
to have accomplished a greater distance ; 
and the only thing that surprised me 
was, that as doubts had been entertained 
of the truth of Leander’s story, no tra- 
veller had endeavoured to ascertain its 
practicability.” : ' 

The t of this notable adventure 
Lord B recorded in some lively lines, 
pre mi himself with Leander, and con- 
cluding — 

«* *Twere hard to say who fared the best ; 
Sad mortals, thus the Gods still plague you! 
He lost his labour, I my jegt ; 
- For he was drown’d, and I’ve the ague.”” 
When Lord Byron 


and his com 
visited Athens, vf 


were greatly morti- 
ane, tat homeeey i t, to see the 
place dismantl many of the beauties 
which had rendered the spot, even in its 
dilapidated state, sacred in the estimation 
of all travellers who any reve- 
rence for the genius of antiquity. But 
the ravages of time, and those committed 
by barbarians, bore no. comparison to the 
extent of the spoliation recently 5 
trated in the name, and by the orders of 
an English ambassador at the Porte, who 
had exerted his influence so effectually 
——- ae Seneenantae of the finest 
of the temp’ were then remaining. 
After this it was too much in the spirit of 
Erostratus for the same nobleman to cause 
his own name, together: with that of his 
wife, to be inscribed on a pillar of the 
= of Minerva. _ This extraordinary 
mar ra i however, was actually 
execu & very conspicuous manner, 
and deeply engraved in the marble, ata 
considerable elevation. Lord Byron, on 
beholding’ this inscription, was so much 


‘hurt, and conceived such an;-abhorretice 
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of this presumption, which he consideted 


as almost amounting to that 
with great labour, and difficulty, he got 
himself raised up to the ite height, 
and obliterated the name o! the Earl, but 


tly left that of the lady untouched: 
ides “his act of zeal, he adopted an- 
Other and severer method of humbling 
the pride of his brother peer ; for, on the 
west side of the same temple, he caused 
the following monkish lines to be very 

deeply cut, odenge characters :— 

* non fecerunt Goti, 
loc fecerunt Scoti.”’’ 

But, the resentment of Lord Byron 
was not limited to mere localities. He 
invoked his powerful muse on the occa- 
sion, and, as if he had been actually in- 
spired by the genius of the place, he 
wrote a poem, the opening part of which, 
‘constitutes the introduction to the second 
canto of Childe Harold, but the remainder 


was sup) as being too caustic for 
ublication. The _— has not, how- 
er, lost his Lordship’s opinions on a 


subject, for in his short poem of th 
‘Curse of Minerva, he has been vay 
severe on isang: tse ~ <p ef 
Elgin, in despo e Parthenon dur- 
ing his embassy to the Ottoman Porte. 
Minerva is described as recounting the 
spoliation of Athens by various hands, 
and particularly Lord Elgin, whom the 
goddess thus denounces:--- 


oh net (the blue-eyed maid resumed once 


more, 

Bear back my mandate to thy native shore ; 
eourk fallen, alas! this vengeance yet is mine, 
To turn my counsels far from lands like thine. 
Hear, then, in silence, Pallas’ stern behest, 
veer, and believe, for time will tell the rest: 

First on the head of him who did the deed 
With arse shall light, on him and all his seed ; 
host one plo of intellectual fire, 
his sons as senseless as their sire : 
Setue eit ot the puncen Recut dingtece, 
Believe him bastard of a better race ; 
Still with his rege Artists let him prate, 
hove ler *s praise repay for wisdom’s hate. 
her gusto let them tell, 
native gusto—is to sell : 
el ‘and id make (may shame record the day) 
as ag receiver of his pilfer'd prey! 
* 
‘And last of ail, ‘amidst the asian wr 
Some calm spectator, as he takes his view 
In silent admiration, mix’d with grief, 
Admires the plunderer, but abhors the thief: 
Loathed in life, scarce pardoned in the dust, 


his sacrilegious lust ; 
the cae who fired th’ Ephesian dome, 


onapeanes ond the tomb. 
and* * 4 * vee shall shine 





Be let bien stand’ th rough ages yet unborn, 
Bin states on the nodectal of eoorn 
_ In-181]; Lord Byron’s mother died, 
and he regretted her loss in terms of filial 
affection, though some of the daily papers 
have anserted that Donna ‘Inez in: his 
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poem of Don Juan’ was intended as 4 
Persie of hs wothes, that which no. 
thing can be more erronéous. Lord Byrori 
always spoke of his mother in terms of 
affection. ‘‘In the short of oné 
month,” says he, “ Ihave lost her who 
gare me being, ‘and ‘most of t those who 

ad made that being tolerable. To me 
the lines of Young are no fiction :”— 


« The shaft flew thrice, and thrice m © was 
lain, &c.’ ea 


The other two individuals alluded to 
were a Mr. Matthews of Cambridge, and 
the Hon. J. W. of the Guards. Of the 
latter he speaks thus feelingly :-— 


“« Oh, known the earliest, and esteem'd the most! 
Dear 


Of consciousness awaking to her woes, - 
And fancy hover o’er thy bloodless bier, 
Till my frail frame return to whence it rose, + 
And mourn’d and mourner lie united in repose.” 
After an absence of nearly thtee years; 
Lord Byron revisited his native shores, 
and exhibited the advantages of travel- 
in his ‘Childe Harold” the plan of 
which was laid in Albania and ted 
at Athens, where it received some of its 
finest touches and most splendid orna- 
ments. The hint of adapting the tReet 
and stanza of Spenser to a journal 
travels and opinions, was taken from hf 
observation of Dr. Beattie, on which 
Lord B formed the plan of giving to 
the world o youd history of his obser- 
vations in foreign’ lands. The way in 


which the a saree of the of 
Childe Harold was greeted by the Edih- 
burgh Reviewers is amysing. ‘ Lord 


Byron ‘has improved. marvellously,” said 
they, ‘‘ since his last ap pearance at our 
tribunal ; and this, though it bear a very 
affected title, is really a volume of very 
considerable power.” 

It soon appeared that his Lordshij 
a great facility of writing. He pu ne 
in rapid succession the Giaour, the Bi Bride 
of Abydos, and the Corsair, the first in- 

scribed to Mr. , the second to Lord 
Holland, and the third to Mr. Thomas 
Moore. The spirit and brilliancy of all 
these poems were great. In the dedica- 
tion of the ‘* Corsair,” he said it was the 
last production with which he should 
trespass: yen? patience for some years 
—a sort of promise which are not 
much ex to keep, and are easily 
excused for breaking. _ This dedication 
so highly flattering to the talents of Mr. 
Moore, was as follows :— 

“ My dear Moore—I dedicate to 

the last production with which I shall 
trespass on public patience, and your in- 
dulgence, for some years; and I ‘own 
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hase Magog | 
a 


yay ons aia in. ex entiation, sit 
Britain saiiton sod mcadeine $e 

it one, whose only regret, since our 
ise actuate acquaintance, has been the years he 
had lost pce Ah it commenced, to add the 
humble, but sincere suffrage of friend- 
ship, to the voice of more than one ng: 


On the 2nd of January, 1815, Lord 
Byron married, aa ery’ hey county 
of Durham, wghter of Sir 
cr hh Milbank Nol. Baronet, and = 

the close of the same yo 
Tad brought him a daughter, for atom 
ways manifested the strongest affec- 
on. Within a few weeks, however, 


uld 

widewed 

p> Atay bats rah so Is us to ex. 
wens our conviction, that the separation 

his part was involuntary, and although 
Rogie went tesiae' ie 

ow ov y Byron 
vil be seen from the e following stanzas, 
whieh he addressed to her a few months 
before their separation: 


feelings 
but justice to the me- 


: There i is a form on which these 
: ve atten Cong besay fond aeligh ht ; 
rm their joy supplies, 
By day fat restore it Trough the night. 


There‘is a voice whose tones inspire ‘ 
Such er of rapture rare Saronse my breast ; 
I would not 9 
Unless that ay id join ‘the rest. 


There is oe Aa ryt Miatins of 
upon ¢ i 
Be Ts at one fond farewell, 
Proclaims more love than words can speak. 


Thora is 0 fie which mine bate prest, 

And none had ever prest bef 

It vowed to make me sweetly blest, 
And mine, mine only press it more. 


bay is a bosom—all my own. 
. "a oft this achi ig head; 
A pose which smiles on me alone, 
An eye whose tears with mine are shed. 


There are two. hearts whete: meremente thrill. 


. ey some 
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the separation took 
suddenly left the ington” with the dow 
— a never to return. 

e crossed over to France, 
which he rapidly'‘to Bru 
taking in his way a survey of the field of 
Waterloo. He proceeded to Coblentz, 
and thence up the Rhine as far as Basle. 
After visiting some of the most remark. 
able scenes in Switzerland, he proceeded 
to the North of Italy.—He took up his 
abode for some time at Venice, where he 
was joined by Mr. Hobhouse, who ace 
companied him in an excursion to 


During the resi 
desoyed hy re and every aril br 
lestre y every 

longing to the poor man being lost, he 
was, wih 9 incon Aeuily, reduced to a 
most pitiable condition. "ithe noble berd 
having ascertained the afflicting circum. 
stances of this event, ordered a new end 


he presented the unfortunate tradesman 
with a sum equal in value to the whole 
of his lost =e in trade and furniture, 
Another trait of his Lordship’s urbanity 
and reer bona may here be related :~ 
Previous to his Lordship’s 
when he resided in the Albany, a young 
* of poetical talent, but not successful 
er li attempts, found herself in- 
volved in difficulties, o to the mis, 
fortunes of her family, ose .friends 
who mah have served her were abroad, 
and she knew not where to address them ; 
her distresses accumulated, and she felt 
so severely the state of those who were 
— dear to sadly that she poh ogie p to 
apply to Lord Byron, on aue 
be apes by age his bent wnt to 
peat npr 8 is singular, that her idea 
was formed from. his 
Sam the oo ean of which made her 
conclude him of an amiable vant sop 
and one who was much misunders' rome 
the world. Such as her imagination 
portrayed him, she found his in him in reality, 
Bhe si simply stated her motive for apply- 
ing to him, ht veguen his subscrip- 
tion ; when he i most delicate man- 
= ented her from dwelling on any 
1 subject, ssn f immediately entering 
conversation, in the 
— ts w 1 he sa wl a 97 which 
e fo up and prese: to her, sayin; 
§* that wan his subscription.” She d 
ry of course, look at bert aad while 
she remained with » which was some 
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Pisa; and during his stay in Italy wrote 
: tical productions, including 


a : 
tifully describes in one of his poems :— 


THE isles of Greece, the isles of Greece ! 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 
of war and peace,—- 
ere Delos , and Phoebus sprung ! 
Eternal summer them yet, 
But all, except their sun, is set. 
The Scian and the Teian muse, 
The hero’s herp, Oe lever lute, 
e found the fame your shores refuse ; 
‘ Their place of birth alone is mute 
which echo further west 
of the Blest. 


And there alone, 
I dreamd that Greece might still be free ; 


Teoaid not deem mypeif sieve, 


And men 


m at we 
hen the sun set where were they ? 
re are they ? and where art thou, 
? On thy voiceless shore . 
is tuneless now— 
te ele 

so long divi 

te iitte Hike maine ? 


: 


Fink 
ili 
ti 


i 
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in the dearth of fame, 
‘d among a fetter'd race, 


By 
TE 
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of the three eoncluding 


- The 
stanzas is not less exquisite nor less ani- 


‘uan, Beppo, Mazeppa, three gi 


where his counsels, his 
aid, and hi 


on herpay 7 yd his : 

ortune to their wants, presence on 
those shores drew the attention of alt 
Europe to the strife of the Christians 
against the Infidel crescent, and made the 


to the scene of contest, and giving to the 
Greeks the benefits of dis 


had been living very low, exposed 

in a violent rain ; the consequence of which 
was a severe cold, and he was immediately 
confined to his bed. The low state to 


nence, and wid some of the re. 
made him unwilling—or .at any rate he. 
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refused to submit— be bled. It is to 
be lamented that no one was near his 
Lordship who had sufficient influence over 
his mind, or who was himself sufficiently 
aware of the necessity of the case, to in- 
duce him to submit to that remedy, which, 
in all ‘human probability, would have 
saved a life so valuable to Greece. The 
inflammatory action, unchecked, termi- 
nated fatally on the 19th of April. His 
last words, before delirium had seized his 
pevedit mind, were, ‘I wish it to be 
own that my last thoughts were given 
to my wife, my child, and my sister !” 
Had it pleased the Almighty to spare 
his valuable life, he would probably have 
seen his exertions crowned with success, 
and Greece again triumphant and free ; 
but her liberation must now fall into other 
hands: but where can a man like Byron 
be found ? In the magnificence of his 
genius he stood in Europe wy ap all 
competition. ‘To Greece he devoted 
all his energies, and the whole strength of 
his great mind. He has been snatched 
from amongst this interesting le just 
when they wanted his counsels and his 
talents most; and their universal regret 
has shewn how much they valued and re- 
ted him. The tion of the 
rovisional Government at Missolonghi, 
which we subjoin, is an affecting docu- 
ment; it has all the simplicity of real 
sorrow; . there is about it no pomp of 
words; it speaks of the death of the great 
poct as “a most calamitous event for all 
Greece.” ‘* His munificent donations,” 
it adds, “are before the eyes of every one, 
and no one amongst us ever ceased, or 
ever will cease, to consider him with the 
purest and most grateful: sentiments as 
our benefactor.” In future days, when 
the Greeks have trodden the crescent in 
the dust—when the Infidel, so long en- 
camped in Europe, is driven across the 
Bosphorus, and the city of Constantine 
again in the Christian’s hands,—events, 
however. vast, which we may live to wit- 
ness,—the name of Lord Byron will sur- 
vive in the page of Greek glory, and his 
mausoleum may repose under the altar 
of St. Sophia, from whose minarets the 
Imaun now calls to pra Great as is 
his loss, it is a consolation that freedom 
in Greece does not perish with him. 
The following is a letter from the Greek 
Prince Maurocordato, announcing Lord 
Byron’s death :— 


Missolonghi, 8th (20th) April, 1824. 


6 Sin, AND MY VERY DEAR FRIEND— 
It is with the test affliction that I 
fulfil the duty of giving you the sad news 
of the death of Lord yen, after an ill- 
ness of ten days. Our loss:is irreparable, 


and it is with justice that wé abandon 
ourselves to inconsolable sorrow. ‘Not. 
withstanding the difficult: circumstances 
in which I am placed, I shall attempt to 
perform my duty towards this great man : 
the eternal gratitude of my country will, 
perhaps, be the only true tribute to his 
memory. The Deputies will communis 
cate to you the details of this melanchol 
event, on which the grief which I feel wi 
hot allow me to dwell longer. You will 
excuse, you will justify, my being over- 
whelmed with sorrow, and accept the 
assurance of my devotion, and the high 
consideration with which I have the ho- 
nour to be, Sir, your very humble and 
very obedient servant, 
; % A. MAuROCORDATO. 

“ To J. Bowring, Esq. 
“ Secretary to the Greek Committee.” 


. How deeply the loss of Lord Byron is 
felt in Greece will be seen from fol- 
lowing translation of the proclamation 
issued by the Greek authorities at Misso- 
longhi to the inhabitants, who were by 
grief arrested in the celebration of their 
Easter festivities :— 
. “ The present days of festivity are conis 
verted into days of bitter lamentation for 


* Lord Noel Byron departed this life 
to-day, about eleven o'clock in the even- 
ing, in consequence of a rheumatic inflam- 
matory fever, which had lasted for ten days. 

“ During the time of his illness, your 
general anxiety evinced the profound 
sorrow that pervaded your hearts. All 
classes, without distinction of sex or 
oppressed by grief, entirely forgot the 
days of Easter. 

“ The death of this illustrious ‘‘per- 
sonage is certainly a most calamitous 
event for all Greece, and still more la- 
mentable for this city, to which he was 
eminently partial, of which he became a 
citizen, and of the dangers of which he 
was determined personally to 
when circumstances should require it. 

“ His ‘munificent ‘donations to this 
community ‘are before the eyes of ev 
one; and no one amongst us ever > 
or ever will cease, to consider him with 
the purest and most grateful sentiments, 
our benefactor. 

% Until the dispositions of the National 
Government regarding this calamitous 
event be known, by virtue of the decree 
of the Legislature, No. 314, of date the 
15th October, it is ordained— 

“1, To-morrow, by sun-rise, thirty. 
seven minute-guns shall be fired from the 
batteries of this town; equal to the num- 


ber of years of the deceased age. 
*2, All Public ‘Offices, Including all 
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Sens of Jastice, shall be shut for three 
following days. 
ni “hil shops, except those for provi- 
sions and medicines, also be kept 
shut; and all sorts of musical instru. 
ments, all dances customary in these days, 
all sorts of festivity and merriment in the 
public taverns, and every other sort of 
public amusement, shall cease during the 
above-named period. 
“4, A general mourning shall take 
place for rears, po days. 
‘¢ 5. Funeral ceremonies shall be per- 
formed in all the churches. 
(Signed) 
. “A. MaurocorpbaTo. 
*¢GrorGia PRaIDI, Secretary. 
‘¢ Missolonghi, 19th April, 1824.” 


The Greeks have requested and obtained 
the heart of Lord Byron, which will be 
placed in a mausoleum in the country for 
whose liberation it last. beat. 

If we except Shaks , there is, 
perhaps, no writer in English lan- 

from whose works an equal num. 
fer of tical beauties can be selected as 
from of Lord Byron. He excels 
wally in the sublime and the pathetic. 
Every theme seemed to suit his genius, 
and he could vary his style with his sub- 
ject ina manner, and to an extent, that 
our literature had before given no example 
of. In his Don Juan he : me —_ 
ibility to our language of which it 
pra hitherto been thought susceptible. 
He has shown it capable of rivalling the 
Italian in the of its inflec- 
tions and the pliancy of its cadence. 
Some, we know, there are, who could go 
on. pori h the maze of his melli- 
fluous diction with no other aim than to 
find out a:flaw in the sentiment. The 
numberless full of spirit and 
beauty that cross them in their scrutiny, 
pass with such objectors for nothing: 
while their-eye follows him into the lof- 
tiest regions of poetry, they have no wish 
but to spy some spot upon his mantle. 
To such we would address our- 
selves in the mild and forbearing spirit 
of that admonition which we should all do 
well to remem “¢ Let him that is with- 
out sin cast the first stone.” Thusmuch 
we may: be permitted to remark in behalf 
of Lord Byron, that they make a very 
erroneous estimate of his character who 
conceive he was capable of withholding his 
ion from right —* and 
tions, wherever they were 
found... An individual to whom all his 
friends were. attached with the strongest 
feelings of regard, must have had many 
private virtues, and those too of no ‘com- 
mon kind : for the rest, God is the searcher 
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of hearts, and’sees us all as we are. This 
recollection may check the severity of our 
sentence where human frailty is the subs 
ject. When we bring our fellow-crea- 
tures into judgment, our own consciousn 
may well inspire the best of us with mo- 
deration. 

That “the paths of glory lead but ta 
the grave,’ is a pai lessen to philo- 
sophy; it was a lesson with which,— 
melancholy as it is,—Lord Byron was 
familiar; but it never for a moment 
damped his spirit, or depressed his energy, 
His searching eye saw into the very in- 
most hearts of those “‘rulers of the world,”’ 
who are struggling to arrest the progress 
of knowledge in Europe, and to erect 
again “the standard of ancient night.” 
All the force of his talents, and the 
splendour of his fancy, were put forth to 
strengthen the love of science and of 
freedom. 


About two years ago Lord Byron wrote ~ 
i irs which he presented to 


P 
the’ MS. for 2,000. not to be published 
until the death of the noble poet : he has 
since given it up, and, at the wish of some 
of. Lord Byron’s relatives, it is said to 
have been destroyed. Mr. Moore, in his 
last’ poetical production, has written .a 
poem on the subject, entitled, ‘* Reflec- 
tions on Lord Byron on reading his Me- 
moirs written by himself.” This poém 
is so apposite that we subjoin it :— 
L——D B *s MEMOIRS, WRITTEN 
BY HIMSELF—REFLECTIONS WHEN 
ABOUT TO READ THEM. 
** Let me a moment,-——eré with fear and hope 
Of gloomy, glorious:things, these leaves I ope-. 
As one, in fairy tale, to whom the key _ 
f some enchanter’s secret hall is given, 
Doubts, while he enters, slowly, tremblingly, 
If he shall meet with shapes from hell or hea- 





ven-- 
Let me a moment, think what thousands live 
Over the wide earth this instant, who would give, 
Gladly, whole sleepless nights to bend the brow. 
Over these precious leaves, as I do now, 
How all who know---and where is he unknown ?° 
To what far region have his songs not flown,’ « 
Like Psaphon’s birds, speaking their master's 
name, 
Y language, syllabled by Fame? > . 
How all, who’ve felt the meee spells combin'’d 
Within the circle ofthat splendid mind, 
Like pow'rs, deriv’d from many a star, and met 
Together in some wond'rous amulet, ’ 
Would burn to know when first the light awoke 
Tn his io soul,--and if the gleams. broke 
From that Aurora of his genius, raised 
More bliss or pain in those on whom they blaz’d--- 
Would love to trace th’ unfolding of that power, 
Which hath grown ampler, grander, every hour, 
iw feel, in watching o’er its first advance 


did the ian traveller*, when he stood 
By the Zone ile, and fathom’d with his lance. 
* The small fountains of that mighty flood, 


4 They, the, who, ‘mid the scornful thoughts that 
we : 
In his rich fancy, tinging all its streams, 
Bruce. ; 








Poh eS oe Aa we arse se: My crowd, 

This in 

And, Roe tat wftena, and Sofas, 

And gilds his social nature hid from sight, 
Turns but its darkness on a world he scorns.’ 


*“ Did a sabl- cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night ?”— 
Comus. 





We cannot per! ys better close our 
memoir, than by the wing tributes to 
the men of this distinguished nobles 


man, which appeared in the London pa- 
pers :——~ 

[FROM THE. TIMES.] 
Writ unfeigned regret we announce to 
our readers, Gos Lost Byron is no more. 
We know not how matiy of our countty- 
men may share the fe {8 with which 
this news has us. ‘There were 
individuals more to be approved for moral 
qualities than Lord Byron—to be more 
safely followed, or more tenderly beloved; 
but there lives no man on earth whose 
sudden depattute from it, under the cir. 
cumstances in which that-nobleman was 
cut Of, eppente to te moré calculated to 
impress the mind with | and 
un led mourning. Lord B was 

to pay that price which Natute 


charges for stuperidous intel. 


lect, in the gloom of his , and 
the intractable £ is passions. 

r wer variously directed, was 
the matk By which he wis distinguished 
far above all his do. 
minion was the sublime—it was his 
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reach at so early a period of 


“* Give me neither poverty nor riches,” 
said an writer, and certainly it 


aim w men, who are..not born. to 
wealth, have constantly before them, 
wes arélish to existence to. which the 
frereditarily opulent must evér be strans 
ifications.of every kind soon 

their attraction, the of life is 
played without interest, that: which 
can be obtained without effort’ is never 
highly pri It is fortunate for the 
great when they can escape from thems 
selves into some pursuit, which, by firing 
their amnbition, gives. a stimulus ‘to their 
active powers... We. to see Lord 
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[FRoM THE MORNING HEHALD.] 


rds ened 
Lond. Byron. Thus has the poetical 
literature of England lost one of its bright. 
est orhathents, and the G plienn swan be» 
finest genius. Much of the notice which 


he attraeted, aid the eseendency which he 
obtained, is no doubt attributable to cer- 


i 


of Lord Byron’s muse. It may be said, 

that with all its sins, the copi- 
ousness and flexibility of the English 
were never before so triumph 
antly approved—that the same compass 
of talent—‘¢ oe. the gay, the great, 


force, humour, meta- 


other poem. It would be easy to d 
upon some vices of taste—for it is with 
those only that we have to do—but they 
ate not to be thought of at a moment when 
England has lost her first poets not yet 
ved at the meridian of is life—per- 


jus—one who 


[From THE BRITISH PrEss.) 
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well 
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bare 


if 
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career of society which is beginning in 
Ew » anned the stitnulus of a mind 
like his, to carry it onward to happiness 


knowledge, and the just estimate of inde- 
ce. It was with these views that 
aided Greece to the utmost of his 


; / 
and liberty. We are not yet ‘siifficien 
which the sudden intelligence of ‘his 


death has impressed us, to enter into ahy 
detail of observation on his genius as a 
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live in his. works, and in his.exertions in 
the cause of Greece, To his failings 
will be forgotten. - 


[PROM THE GLOBE AND wnsvenwid 


Ene.1anp is thus deprived of the man to 
whom even those who have felt the most 
violent enmity towards some of his recent 








“of, the age. ‘His death is‘ the 


self to a cause.in which, in 
tf | minds, he felt 
e Mopar srusscsy = Cause of which 
it'fs enough to say, that it would have 
Worthy of his mdse. ‘The character 


w ee} who et too eatly an oppor- 
cae their ie oe can 





gh ys faa ess ‘and mon 
oe , his noble de- 
votedhéssin the noblest ‘struggle whicli 


this age has witnessed, will cause him to 
Be’ bumbered’ arhong’ the great men of 
whose memory E England. i is proud, and 
Whiosé prematire Toss it‘has been her fate 
to lament. 


—_— THE. EXAMINER] 





least, an 

aiauadiies friend. > The favourite 
passages imprinted, on oe ros Agr 
at-such. a moment, and 

mind ‘us, that we have lost:one w chad 
ae ingeet ee am ;Msny in’ 

hours, ; ani enriched- our minds ; 

so many, beautiful and va a mr 
ations. Thnonghout Gees: Britain, North 


ie eo ot denied the title of the, 


y .at' a time when he. 


make Lord Byron, when present there 
the object of a sort of personal affection ; 
his death is to the Grecks a sudden 


pee ay te pe pt 
Cut off in the prime of life,‘and in the 

very summer of: his ee wer, his 

dent Je: om: that accotint rendered addi- 


and. esteem from ,mankind, “which are 


' ensured by a strong sensibility to their 
it 


Wrongs, and a vivid indignation. 


| Bese him wih at dag the 


of: battle. 
‘VERS ss E 2 cy 
. ON THE DEATH .OF LORD BYRON. 


THYSELF had'st ‘said, that in the clime 
. Which gave thee birth, tho thou’ wing’ Yous 


nat die; 
The wish thus breath'd in thy rhy 
Has granted been by answiving destiny. 7“ 


Greece saw thee die—Greece fully made thine 
By ant the ties thy genius could impose ; i 
Games claim’d thee thes Evin teen vith a -fav'rite son, 

. And dead, laments thee with a natida’s woes. 
Oh! well Childe Harold haw Wis tame: réstored— 
And well his wayward clos‘d; : 

In ripe for liberty by 
He died, to Mos! tyranny oppos'd. 
Oh, ene ve ere Sane ee 


‘voice but rais'd the vic ; 
ing vo Eins 


stood ‘ 
“(A crowning, worthy of his poetry. 
A pt 9" aici 





4," A Portrait 


of} Lord Byron, an ap- 
_ proved likeness, tof Lond Byron, from ist, and 


as soon as it can be engraved on steel, will be 
presented gratis to eve eae ee of the Mirror. 
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